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Thomas A Kempis. 


Many of our readers, we apprehend, have heard 
of Thomas & Kempis, as being the author of the 
well known work, “Imitation of Christ ;”” they 
may therefore be interested in the following sketch 
of his life. 

From “The Family Treasury.” 

“The modern traveller on the continent of Eu- 
rope who shall visit the quiet towns of Holland, 
for the sake, not certainly of their natural pictur- 
esqueness, but of the old memories of stout contend- 
ings for truth and liberty which cluster around 
them, will not pass by Deventer, in the province 
of Overyssel. Now-adays, it seems, this old 
Dutch town depends for its reputation mainly on 
its skill in the manufacture of gingerbread, which 
fact let my younger readers take a note of against the 
time when they shall make their continental tour. 
Four centuriesand a half ago its fame was ofa higher 
sort. It was renowned through all the neighbour- 
ing lands for the excellence of its schools for the 
young, when schools for the young were few and 
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is due. His name was Thomas Hamerken, which | mortalized by him, as well asa good many of their 
in English would be Little Hammer, and which | friends and followers—imilius van Buren, John 
in Latin, according to the fashion of the time,|Gronde, John Brinckerinck, Gerhard of Zutphen, 
was Malleolus. He was born in 1380, the year|and others, not forgetting Joannes Cacabus, ‘ the 
before John Ruysbroek died at his monastery of|humble cook’ of the Brother-house at Deventer. 

Griinthal, near Brussels; and he was thus raised| “Thomas had a friend, however, within reach, 
up to take the place of that patriarch among thé|in the person of his brother John, who was Canon 
friends of God, as a light in the dark time. His|of the monastery of Windesheim. Through his 
native place, from which he derives his usual des-| good offices he was committed to the care of one 
ignation 4 Kempis, is not, it seems, as one would|friend in particular, Florentius, who richly de- 
be ready to suppose, that Kampen at the mouth|served and richly obtained his love and gratitude. 
of the Yssel and the shore of the Zuyder Zee, but|‘ When I had come to Deventer,’ he writes in 


an obscure village of the same name in the Rhine- 
land somewhere near Cologne. His father and 
mother were poor people and really not able to 
give their boy a good education. He was de- 
termined to be a scholar, however, and, thanks to 
the Brethren of the Common Lot, it would be put 
in his power to be so, if he once set foot in De- 
venter, leaving his native Kampen, and cast him- 
self upon their care and liberality. A biographer 
of Thomas & Kempis, Franciscus Tolensis by name, 
who was a monk in the same monastery at a later 
period, feels it to be his duty to moralize a little 
on this humble parentage of his. ‘He was born 
of obscure parents,’ he says, ‘if you judge by the 
—_ temper and corrupt opinions of the world; 

ut of parents honorable, and for their piety and 
probity of life before God unquestionably great ; 
though he himself in his virtue was to be greater 
and more illustrious by far.” And then our ex- 
cellent Franciscus gues on, by means of quotations 
from Ovid, Seneca, aud Juvenal, to show that to 
be born in humble stativu does not make a man 
worse, but in some cases makes him better and 


his life of John Gronde, ‘in my early youth, I 
found my way to the regulars,’ that is, the Canons 
of St. Augustine, ‘at Windesheim. And meet- 
ing there the brethren, the regular Canons—my 
brother among the rest—I was introduced, at his 
instance, to the very reverend Master Florentius, 
Vicar of the Church of Deventer, a devout priest, 
whose most sweet fame had travelled already to 
the upper Rhine country, and had attracted to 
him my love.’ Florentius was indeed a friend to 
the boy thus cast on his care. He found him 
a lodging with a devout and honorable matron, 
who took him in for the love of Christ, and with- 
out one penny of remuneration; and placed him 
for instruction under the charge of one John 
Behme, who was at that time the Rector of the 
Deventer grammar school. John Bohme was 
upright and rigid in his discipline, but not with- 
out occasional gleams of kindly sunshine on his 
stern face. He loved Florentius as did everybody. 
There is a little incident on record which shows 
the generosity of those early friends of Thomas 4 
Kempis, and also their love for each other. One 


far between. Perhaps its present and its former|more truly noble than he would otherwise be—|day, the boy bought his fee to John Bohme. 
fame are not so alien from each other as might at|which doctrine is neither new nor startling, and is| But his teacher knew that he had it not of his 


first sight appear. This peculiar excellence it owed 
chiefly to a Brother-house, an establishment, that 
is, belonging to the Brethren of the Common Lot, 


not likely to be called in question. 
“So Thomas Hamerken came from the cottage 
of his parents at Kampen to the Deventer gram- 


own to give, and asked him where he got it. It 
was from Florentius. ‘Go,’ said he, ‘take it 
back to him : for his sake I shall charge thee noth- 


which existed there for many years. At the|mar-school. It was a long way off from his native|ing.’ 


head of this community and of the Brother-house 
in Deventer was Florentius Radewins, a man of 
much piety and learning, under whose superin- 
tendence the establishments of the Fratres Com- 
munis Vite became very numerous and widely 
spread. He and his brethren of this semi-monas- 
tic order devoted themselves to the fostering of a 
grammar school which already existed in Deven- 
ter, and to the assistance and encouragement in 
every possible way of those who entered it as pu- 
pils. The result was, that pupils flocked in from 
every quarter, and that many received at this 
seminary the rudiments of the learning which at 
last crowned their brows with fame. Among 
these was the great Erasmus. 

“ With the rest, there came to the grammar-school 
of Deventer, in the year, 1393, a little lad of thir- 
teen years, modest and thoughtful, whose name 
1s known and loved now in the whole christian 
world, and who was one of the best and brightest 
spirits that were ever robed in mortal clay. It is 
to him, indeed, that we owe the clear light we 

ve on the earnest christian life that was lived 
by many on the banks of the Yssel four centuries 
4go and more ; and it is to him that half the in- 
terest to us of that old time and its forgotten men 


oe if the Kampen which is generally fixed on 
the right one ; and how he accomplished the 
journey, and with what heart or want of heart he 
went forth into the wide world alone, we know 
not. His writings, it seems to me, notwithstand- 
ing their very unworldly spirit and character, dis- 
play not a little quiet sagacity, not a little obser- 


“é After a little time, Thomas, whose bent was 
towards a monastic life from the very beginning, 
left the hospitable home of the devout and hon- 
ourable matron for the Brother-house. In this 
place he was brought into contact with young 
men of learning and piety. One of these, by 
name Arnold of Schoonhoven, was his very dear 


vation of men and things, and I do not doubt,|friend. After a fashion which has not become 
that with equal determination and discretion he|obsolete among young men at school or college, 
took his way towards all that lay before him in|they were what in student-phrase are called chums ; 


his future life. He appeared in the famed gram- 
mar-school a little lad of thirteen ; and, very likely, 
it was sometime before his singular genius re- 
vealed itself, and teachers and fellow-pupils grew 
to admire and love him. The only clear light 
which is cast on these old days in Deventer we 
owe to himself, for his monkish biographers are 
less careful to give us the facts of his history— 
the very thing we want—then to expatiate on his 
great excellencies, which we have abundant op- 
portunities of discerning without their assistance. 
In his precious little collection of lives of eminent 
Brethren of the Common Lot, he has saved from ob- 
livion many valuable memorials of christian life in 
Holland about the end of the fourteenth century. 
Gerhard Groot and Florentius Radewins are im- 


that is, they shared lovingly together their little 
chamber and bed. Arnold was a youth of singu- 
lar piety. He spent much time, taken often from 
his slumbers, in prayer and meditation. At four 
o’clock in the morning, he would rise from the 
side of the less wakeful Thomas, to engage in de- 
votional exercises. His companion caught the 
contagion of his pious spirit, and toiled after him 
in the way of well-doing, very little to his own 
contentment. This early friend fills a place in 
that picture-gallery which Thomas 4 Kempis has 
left us of those whom he loved and revered on 
earth. In the Brother-house he employed him- 
self busily in reading and transcribing the scrip- 
tures, according to the custom of the Brethren. 
He attended faithfully, also, in the exercises of 
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devotion, which were frequent and prolonged.|in many hidden ways helped to prepare for the 
And besides, what he lays much stress on, he|times of the reformation. At no great distance 
learned obedience to his superior, which, among| from Deventer is the thriving little town of Zwolle, 
the monastic virtues is accounted the chiefest of|the capital of Overyssel. And three miles there- 
them all. He has much to say of it throughout!from there is a hill or upland with a stream at its 
all that he has written. Take these words from |foot, which bears the name of Mount St. Agnes. 
the ‘Imitation of Christ,’—*‘ because as yet thou|On this hill or upland stood the convent towards 
lovest thyself too inordinately, therefore thou art}which Thomas & Kempis bent his eager steps. 
afraid to. resign thyself wholly to the will of others.|It was recently erected when he entered it. It 
And yet, what great matter is it, if thou, who art|owes allits fame to him. It is vanished now from 
but dust and nothing, subject thyself to a man|the face of the earth. Of the father and mother, 
for God’s sake, when I, the Almighty and the|in little Kampen far away, nothing more is said, 
Most High, who created all things of nothing,|it being considered by the monkish biographers 
humbly subjected myself to man for thy sake? I|of Thomas to be quite enough for them, that they 
became of all men the most humble and the most| were the parents of so pious and illustrious a son. 
abject, that thou mightest overcome thy pride|That he should be in any way bound to support 


with my humility. Oh, dust, learn to be obe- 
dient! Learn to humble thyself, thou earth and 
clay, and to bow thyself down under the feet of 
all men! Learn to break thine own wishes, and 
to yield thyself to all subjection.’ Very much iu 
the same strain is the little book to which he has 
prefixed the quaint title ‘Of the Three Taberna- 
cles’—the threp being Poverty, Humility, and 
Patience. 

“His superior, in this case, was the wise and 
good Florentius, whom it was easy to obey. The 
disciple becomes rapturous with delight, when he 
tells how his master even deigned on one occasion 
to lean his hand upon his shoulder and to sing from 
the same book, and how, when Florentius, because 
of the delicacy of his health, took his meals alone, 
and not at the common table, he was permitted to 
wait on him and to supply his simple wants. 
Little words of advice and encouragement which he 
spoke to him, little errands of loving-kindness on 
which he sent him—all are treasured in the re- 
collections of Thomas ’ Kempis, and told of with 


and comfort them in their old age, very plainly 
never occurred to these worthies at all. They 
were to monkish eyes part of that world from 
which refuge was sought within the convent walls. 
I do not mean to charge Thomas & Kempis with 
any unfilial neglect. The facts of the case are 
simply unknown. Those home sanctities, that 
human tenderness, which lend a warm glow tothe 
delineations of modern piety, are, of course, wholly 
wanting when the life of the inmate of a cloister 
is portrayed, and the want of them causes a cer- 
tain bleakness and icy coldness, which is even 
painful and leaves the heart unsatisfied.” 
(To be concluded.) 


—— soe — 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extract from Letters of John Thorp to Richard 
Reynolds. 

“T have, indeed, in some of my letters to thee, 
recommended care and faithfulness in the steward- 
ships to which, in the course of an allwise Provi- 
dence, thou hast been appointed ; and this I have 


accuracy of his nose and palate, his experience jn 
the wants of the American market, and a keen 
business tact. If he has these qualities in high 
cultivation, he may wake from twenty to fort 
thousand dollars per annum while he lives, and 
die of ulceration of the lungs. He overhauls g 
cargo of tea, classifies it, and determines the value 
of each sort. In doing this, he first of all looks 
carefully at the colour of the leaf, and the general 
cleanliness of it. He next takes a quantity of the 
herb in his hand, and breathing his warm breath’ 
upon it, he snuffs up the fragrance. In doing 
this, he draws into bis lungs a quantity of irrita. 
ting and stimulating dust, which is by no means 
wholesome. Then sitting down to the table in his 
office, on which is a long row of porcelain cups 
and a pot of hot water, he “draws” the tea and 
tastes the infusion. In this way, he classifies the 
different sorts to the minutest shade; makes the 
different prices, and is then ready to compare his 
work with the invoice. The skill of these tasters 
is fairly a marvel, but the effect of the business on 
their health is ruinous. They grow lean, nervous, 
and consumptive. At the end of a hard day's 
work, they feel and act as fidgety and cross, as if 
they had the hysterics.— Scientific American, 


From “ The British Friend” 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, 


Dear Friend.—Presuming that some notice of 
our Yearly Meeting, which convened on the 30th 
ult., and concluded yesterday, might interest thy 
readers, I hasten to lay before thee a sketch of the 
proceedings of that body and of some of the meet- 
ings connected therewith, held during the past 
week. The meeting was largely attended, and the 
house about as full as usual. Representatives 
from the distant Quarterly Meeting of Kansas at- - 


a fervid simplicity, which is like the prattle of a\always done, if I am not mistaken, from a feeling| tended, the Friends there being members of our 


child. He was without guile, this young brother, 
—a singularly simple and blameless spirit, and 
there is little doubt that he has, in a measure, 
clothed these early friends and teachers of his with 
a glory cast over them from his own happy and 
child-like heart. At the school and Brother-house 
of Deventer, Thomas 4 Kempis spent seven years 
of his life. It is needless to search for a time 
when that religious experience, which bears such 
a wealth of flower and fruit in his writing, took 
its rise. He was one of those simple ones, like 
Timothy, whom God binds to himself with cords 
of love which have been tightening round them 
every hour that they have lived, whose life, albeit 
with many wanderings and conflicts in it, has yet 
been steadily heavenward. However, after the 
seven years were over, and he was now of the age 
of twenty, the master Florentius dealt with him 
solemnly about his aims in life, and pressed him, 
in the unenlightened spirit of the time, to forsake 


impression and view, at the time, that the blessed 
Master would be honoured, and thy own happiness, 
both here and forever, thereby promoted. It cer- 
tainly does afford a very comfortable reflection, in 
the close of time, that we have contributed to the 
comfort and accommodation of our fellow pilgrims 
in our progress through this world of deep proba- 
tion. And beyond all doubt, it must be pleasing 
to the Father of the universal family to see some 
of His children, to whom He hath committed 
much, made willing, under his benevolent influ- 
ence, to relieve the wants of others. I never heard 
nor ever shall hear of any who thought they had 
done too much good, that they had sympathised 
too much with their brethren in a low estate, and 
been too attentive te the wants and sufferings of 
their fellow creatures; and that they had taken 
too much care and pains to endeavour to relieve 
them. 

“T never had much to give, but remember an 


the world for God, in the only way in which, injinstance by which I was deeply instructed in the 
those days, men thought that could be done, by/nature of christian charity. One evening, when 
becoming a monk. His words but gave shape and|I lived in London, as I passed by rather a retired 
utterance to the thoughts which had been spring-| corner of a street, a poor woman sat, (I think with 
ing up in the mind of young Thomas. To theja child in her arms,) and very modestly asked 
proposals of Florentius he assented gladly, and|charity. I felt pity strongly raised in my heart, 
was forthwith sent off with a letter of recommen-jand a language like this was feelingly raised in it, 
dation to the prior of the monastery of Mount St.|‘ the Lord help thee ;’ but I passed by, and it very 
Agnes. livingly arose in my heart, ‘ By what means?’ but 
“This monastery was closely connected with|by putting it into the hearts of such as can feel as 
the society of the Common Lot, and was mainly|thou now dost, to relieve her. I turned back and 
furnished with monks from its schools and Bro-|gave her something; but I have no need to tell 
ther-houses. The particular order, one which| these little stories to thee.” 
was but lately instituted, and was under the man- ; 
agement of good men, was that of the Regular 
Canons of St. Augustine. 
as that which held the Griinthal Monastery, where 
Ruysbroek had been prior. There was much re- 
ligious life in it, and @ truth-loving spirit, which 


——__.>———_—_ 


Tea Tasting.—Few of our readers are aware 
It was the same one/that tea tasting is reduced to a regular profession, 


one which is as certain death to a man as the con- 
tinued practice of opium eating. The success of 
the tea broker, or taster, depends upon the trained 


Yearly Meeting. 

The answers to the queries elicited various re- 
marks, which were embodied in a minute on “the 
state of Society,” and differed very little from those 
of former years. No marked deficiency reported 
from any quarter, except with respect to bearing 
arms and wilitary services. As heretofore, no 
notice taken of the circumstance of Friends unit- 
ing in the worship of those of other societies, now 
so common ; and the query as to Friends bearing a 
testimony against “ priests’ wages” was answered 
clear. The culture and use of tobacco were ad- 
verted to depreciatingly by some; but to me by 
far the most interesting part of our meeting was 
that which was devoted to reading the report r- 
specting the “freed negroes” in the South, and 
hearing the very affecting verbal account given by 
a Friend who had been several weeks amon 
suffering portion of the human family recently re 
leased from cruel bondage, and seeking shelter 
within the Federal lines; where in some placesit 
was found impracticable to afford them the needfal 
succour, in consequence of which disease to a fear- 
ful extent ensued—many dying daily in their et 
campments. A great deal has been done by 
Friends to assist in relieving the distress and 
misery of this down-trodden people. And I thiok 
the statements made in the Yearly Meeting by 
those who have been among them in the South, 
have incited to increased exertions to assist in Te 
lieving the distress which is anticipated in the 
coming winter. The details given of their past 
sufferings were of the most harrowing character; 
and Friends everywhere seem fully alive to the 
necessity of prompt and energetic action. — 

The subjects of First-day schools and Seripture 
instruction occupied, as usual, much of the attea- 
tion of the Yearly Meeting; and meetings were 
held during the week of the large committe 












of 


(open to all) which have these subjects in charge ; 
as also a meeting of the Bible Society and of the 
Indian Committee, and that on the concerns of the 
ple of colour. The epistle to other Yearly 
vectings mostly contained a reference to these 
estions, especially Scripture instruction and 
fint-day schools ; and this year in most, if not all 
of them, the increase of a missionary spirit was 
sdverted to. In what this missionary spirit con- 
sists, according to the views of our Friends, who 
appear to congratulate the body on its increase, I 
am at a loss to determine. A missionary, accord- 
ing to Webster, is ‘one sent to propagate reli- 
gion.” If they mean that there is an increase of 
those who are sent abroad after the manner to 
which we as Friends have been accustomed—that 
is, under a religious concern, I see or hear of no 
such increase ; and if they mean that the body 
should send out individuals to propagate religion 
after the manner of missionaries of other societies, 
we are departing from a fundamental principle 
held by Friends from the beginning—namely, that 
all such movements should be under the imme- 
diate putting forth of the great Head of thechurch. 
If the prevalent idea of prop»gating religion with- 
out special reference to this all-important and vital 
principle, and of sending out men and women to 
insti] the doctrines of christianity into the minds 
of the people, at home or abroad, by reading and 
expounding the scriptures and other means, inde- 
ndent of immediate revelation and the percepti- 
le guidance and influence of the Holy Spirit, 
then I admit “ the increase of a missionary spirit,” 
theoretically at least; for it seemed to be the bur- 
dea of many minds to urge missionary labour with- 
out any distinct mode of accomplishing it, or 
practically carrying it out. 
At the second or third sitting of the Yearly 
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able experience with reference to the subject on perceptibly, it may be, to many minds, but very 
which he spake. But the address was not caleu-| evident to others. W. B. 
lated for a meeting for worship, according to my| Richmond, Ind., Tenth month 6th, 1863. 

view of the matter. About fifty individuals in all, rr For “The Friend.” 
and some of them not of our Society, relieved their| Pomarks of a dear young man on his death-bed, 
minds in one way or other—some in relating their| who died in the seventeenth year of his age. 
experience, others in prayer; and in the line of During the time of his illness, many of his 
the ministry the “y oung people” were often en- expressions evinced that the Lord was instructing 
couraged to unburden their minds; but these calls him by his holy Spirit, and that in adorable con- 
were very feebly responded to. On the whole, descension, the purification of the soul was going 
the excitement fell very far short of the great forward. “What a comfort,’ he remarked on 
“ revival” meeting of 1861. Yet there was enough |'°"""*: . Nt. 8 is to have each parents, and to 
of excitement and of proceeding, inconsistent with Se ee r. I now perceive that many young 
the practice of Friends heretofore, to deprive it of sien deen nabienanin gh sensible of the advantage 
the character of a genuine “Quaker” meeting. re eal ane 

There was the effort made by prominent Friends|”" ° At aad an awful period, when death is about 
to encourage the young people to come forward ; ito separate them from the society of their beloved 
and ; he advice given rep eatedly $e .quee ch not the |parents, what an unspeakable consolation must it 
Spirit; but the very same Friends interrupted lhe to children to feel the sustaining evidence that 
several who commenced to speak, thus quenching | 1,47 have honoured and obeyed them while in 
the spirit (of whatsoever kind it might be which health, and cheerfully submitted to the instruc- 
was in them.) This led to confusion, and was all seme of those who were endeavouring to lead their 
contrary to our practice in meetings for worship. Donte minds in the ways of religion and virtue, 
Others no better qualified got leave to go on ; but land to fix their hopes of eternal felicity on that 


these interruptions, it is said, discouraged the redemption which comes by Jesus Christ our 
young ‘“ burdened” mind, and the result was a Lord.” 


falling short of the anticipated outpouring which —_-2+——_ : 
had been supplicated for at an early stage of the| A Ghost on the Great Eastern.—Captain Paton, 
proceedings. Towards the close of the meeting an|commander of the “Great Eastern,” : whilst ad- 
elderly Friend spoke of praying with the spirit | dressing the members of the Mercantile Marine 
and with the understanding also, and of singing| Association, in reference to-the plan for repairing 
in like manner; and although he felt, he said |the big ship, mentioned a singular occurrence 
‘(much embarrassed,” he would try, aud believed | which took place at New York. An impression 
he could sing; and thereupon sung a hymn after | got abroad that the ship was haunted, the alleged 
the manner in which such is done in the meetings ghost being no other than the impersonation of 
of other societies. The excitement at this novel|an unfortunate rivetter, who was heard plying his 
performance in a Friends’ meeting was intense ;\avocation in one of the wells or compartments. 
and around where he sat the scene was disorderly. |Captain Paton stated that, before the vessel left 










Meeting a proposition in writing was read, stating| Although some had been previously interrupted ‘this country, he believed that one of the men 
that some young and middle-aged Friends wished | for simply relating their experience, this singing ‘employed in her construction was missing. The 


fora meeting for these classes to be held on First- 
day evening at seven o'clock, which was at once 
agreed to; on which day (First-day last, the 4th 
inst.,) the meetings for worship inside the house, 
both at ten and three o’clock, were largely attend- 
ed; but those outside were not as large as usual, 
owing partly to the inclemency of the weather, 
and partly ta the circumstance of the government 
having taken possession of the railroad for the 
transportation of troops. But the evening meet- 
ing above adverted to was numerously attended ; 
indeed the house was filled to overflowing, about 


of a hymn went entirely unrebuked. The Friends| man was a rivetter; he was missed from the ship, 
at the head of the meeting soon broke it up; and/and never came for his wages, the supposition 
thus ended one of the most disorderly meetings |being that he had been rivetted up in some part 
which it has been my lot ever to witness. Friends! of the vessel. So firmly impressed were some of 
generally are ashamed of it ; and some who were \the men with this idea, that they left the ship in 
instrumental in promoting both this and that of | consequence. They affirmed that they had heard 
1861, have expressed their regret at having had |their departed friend busily engaged rivetting in 
anything to do with it, and their intention not to|the middle of the night. The story was believed 
encourage such in future. The excitement meet- by many persons in New York ; and on one occasion, 
ing in 1861 was much commented on by the| while the ship was under repair, a diver signalled 
townspeople, and Friends were congratulated onto be drawn up. He appeared pale with fright, 
their near approach to Methodism, &c.; but this|and declared the ghost of the rivetter was busy 


perhaps 3000 being present. The impression had |last exhibition is looked upon by those outside our! in the bottom part of the ship,—in fact, that he 


gone abroad that it was to be a “ revival” similar 
to that of 1861, and that it was so intended by the 
originators of it. I have little doubt but that as 
such it was a signal failure, neither did it appear 
to me like an ordirary “ Friends’ meeting” for 
Worship. The meeting had sat only a few minutes, 
when an aged minister rose with stating the meet- 
lng was intended for the young ; and the language 
was “Quench not the Spirit,” which was repeated 
by several succeeding speakers. He recommend- 
ed that the “addresses and supplications”’ to be 
made should be as much condensed as the nature 
of the case would admit. He was followed by a 
younger Friend in the ministry, who wished it 
understood the meeting was for the young people 
With whom it had originated. Indeed, he believed 
it had originated in heaven ; that there were many, 
yea hundreds of burdened souls present, who he 
hoped would have an opportunity that night of 
relieving their minds; or words to this effect. 


Then a young man supplicated, and afterwards] meeting a very uneasy feeling with respect to the| William the Conqueror was a 


Society as perfectly ridiculous, and has been a | began rivetting immediately over his head. Such 
source of amusement to many with whom I have| was the consternation among the divers, that they 
come in contact ; but one good, I think is likely \called in the aid of one of the spirit mediums, 
to result from it, in the opening the eyes of | who are somewhat numerous in the city of New 
many of our Friends to a consideration of whither | York. ‘The medium came on board the ship, and, 
we are drifting, and I hope may have a salutary |after an examination, declared that. the missing 
effect. Such occurrences as that which I have | man was there, both “in body and in spirit. 
described are humiliating in the extreme, and | Fortunately he, (Captain Paton,) by pure accl- 
tend much to lower the standard of Truth among | dent, was enabled to dispel the illusion. Bein 
the people at large, who are not slow to perceive lin a boat near the bow of the ship, he discovere 
the great change which is coming over us as &|that a swivel connected with the moorings worked 
people. They seem to see our departure from an-|to and fro, the movement causing a clink or vi- 
cient Quakerism better than many of our own |bration, which at times, more especially at night, 
wembers. was heard throughout the vessel. It was this 
There was much apparent harmony and conde-|soynd which had conjured up, in connection with 
scension in conducting the affairs of the Yearly |the supposed fate of the unfortunate rivetter, the 
Meeting, The proceedings are much of a stereo- phantom whose mystcrious doings spread such 
typed character, and afford but little opportunity | consternation on board the big ship. 
for expressing a diversity of sentiment. Notwith- 
standing this apparent unanimity, there is out of 





What is a Pound ?—The original pound under 
und of silver 


gave a long address, chiefly on the temptations to departure from ancient simplicity and steadfast-| coined into twenty shillings, whic | pound of silver 
Which young men frequenting large cities are ex-|ness to our principles and testimonies by some|is now coined into sixty-six shillings, and there 
posed. The speaker is engaged in a Bethel union|who take a lead in the affairs of society. This |have been no less than thirty-three different 


Soncern in a large western city, and has consider-|departure is slowly, but surely, taking place; im- 





pounds since William the Conqueror. 























































DIFFERENCES. 
BY LORD KINLOCH. 


Fall not out upon the way ; 
Short it is, and soon will end ; 
Better far to fly the fray 

Than to lose the friend. 


Christ hath sent you, two and two, 
With a mandate to return: 
Can ye meet the Master's view 

If with wrath ye burn? 


If thy brother seemeth slow, 
Jeer not, but thy quickness slack ; 
Rather than divided go, 

Keep the wearier track. 


Quit not, as for shorter line, 

Ancient ways together trod; 

Joy to read at once the sign 
Pointing on to God. 


Teach each other, as ye walk, 

How to sing the angels’ song; 

Fill the time with homeward talk, 
Then ’twill not be long. 


Gently deal with those who roam, 
Silent as to wanderings past ; 
So, together at your home 
All arrive at last. 
acme tapestaaes 
For “The Friend.” 


In an epistle to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends, by that faithful servant of 
Jesus Christ, John Woolman, we find the follow- 
ing, which it may be well to revive in the columns 
of ‘The Friend,” if approved. 

‘“‘ May the faithfulness of the martyrs when the 
prospect of death by’fire was before them, be re- 
membered! May the patient constant sufferings 
of the upright-hearted servants of God in latter 
ages be revived in our minds! May we so follow 
on to know the Lord, that neither the faithful in 
this age, nor those in ages to come, may be brought 
under suffering, through our sliding back from 
the work of reformation in the world! 

“While the active members in the visible 
gathered church stand upright, and the affairs 
thereof are carried on under the leadings of the 
holy Spirit, although disorders may arise among 
us, and cause many exercises to those who feel 
the care of the churches upon them; yet while 
these continue under the weight of the work, and 
labour in the meekness of wisdom for the help of 
others, the name of Christ in the visible gathered 
church may be kept sacred. But while they who 
are active in the affairs of the church, continue in 
a manifest opposition to the purity of our princi- 

les, this as the prophet Isaiah expresseth it, is 
ike ‘as when a standard bearer fainteth.’? Thus 
the way opens to great and prevailing degeneracy, 
and to sufferings for those who, through the power 
of Divine love, are separated to the Gospel of 
Christ, and cannot unite with any thing which 
stands in opposition to the purity of it. 

“The necessity of an inward stillness, hath under 
these exercises appeared clear to my mind. In 
true silence strength is renewed, the mind herein 
is weaned from all things, but as they may be en- 
joyed in the Divine will, and a lowliness in out- 
ward living, opposite to worldly honour, becomes 
truly acceptable to us. In the desire after out- 
ward gain, the mind is prevented from a perfect 
attention to the voice of Christ ; but being weaned 
from all things, but as they may be enjoyed in the 
Divine will, the pure light shines into the soul. 
Where the fruits of that spirit which is of this 
world, are brought forth by many who profess to be 
led by the Spirit of Truth, and cloudiness is felt to 
be gathering over the visible church, the sincere in 
heart who abide in true stillness, and are exercised 
therein before the Lord for his name’s sake, have 
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a knowledge of Christ in the fellowship of his 
sufferings, and inward thankfulness is felt at times, 
that through Divine love our own wisdom is cast 
out, and that forward active part in us subjected, 
which would rise and do something in the visible 
church, without the pure leadings of the Spirit of 
Christ. 

“While aught remains in us different from a 
perfect resignation of our wills, it is like a seal to 
a book wherein is written ‘that good and accept- 
able, and perfect will of God concerning us ;’ but 
when our minds entirely yield to Christ, that 
silence is known, which followeth the opening of 
the last of the seals, Rev. viii. 1. In this silence 
we learn to abide in the Divine will, and there 
feel that we have no cause to promote but that 
only in which the light of Life directs us in our 
proceedings, and that the alone way to be useful 
in the church of Christ, is to abide faithfully under 
the leadings of his holy Spirit in all cases, that 
being preserved thereby in purity of heart and 
holiness of conversation, a testimony to the purity 
of his government may be held forth through us 
to others. 

“As my mind hath been thus exercised, I have 
seen that to be active and busy in the visible 
gathered church, without the leadings of the holy 
Spirit is not only unprofitable, but tends to increase 
dimness, and where a way is not opened to pro- 
ceed in the light of Truth, a stop is felt by those 
who humbly attend to the Divine Leader, a stop 
which in relation to good order in the church, 
is of the greatest consequence to be observed. 
Robert Barclay in his treatise on discipline, holds 
forth, pages 65, 68, 84, ‘that the judgment or con- 
clusion of the church or congregation, is no further 
effectual as to the true end and design thereof, 
but as such judgment or conclusion proceeds from 
the Spirit of God operating on their minds who 
are sanctified in Christ Jesus.’ 

“Tn this stop I have learned the necessity of 
waiting on the Lord in humility, that the works 
of all may be brought to light, and those to judg- 
ment which are wrought in the wisdom of this 
world; and have also seen, that in a mind thorough- 
ly subjected to the power of the cross, there is a 
savour of life to be felt, which evidently tends to 
gather souls to God, while the greatest works in 
the visible church, brought forth in man’s wisdom, 
remain to be unprofitable. 

‘“Where people are divinely gathered into a 
holy fellowship, and faithfully abide under the in- 
fluence of that Spirit which leads into all truth, 
‘they are the light of the world.’ Holding |this 
profession, to me appears weighty, even beyond 
what I can fully express, and what our blessed 
Lord seemed to have in view, when he proposed 
the necessity of counting the cost, before we begin 
to build. 

“‘T trust there are many who at times, under 
Divine visitation, feel an inward inquiry after God, 
and when such in the simplicity of their hearts 
mark the lives of a people who profess to walk by 
the leadings of his Spirit, of what great concern- 
ment is it that our lights shine clear, that nothing 
in our conduct carry a contradiction to the Truth 
as it is in Jesus, or be a means of profaning his 
holy name, and be a stumbling-block in the way 
of sincere inquirers. 

“When such seekers, wearied with empty 
forms, look towards uniting with us as a people, 
and behold active members among us depart in 
their customary way of living from that purity of 
life, which under humbling exercises has been 
opened before them as the way of the Lord’s 
people, how mournful and discouraging is the 
prospect! and how strongly doth such unfaithful- 
ness operate against the spreading of the peace- 


able, harmonious principles and testimony of Trath 
amongst mankind ? 

“In entering into that life which is hid with 
Christ in God, we behold his peaceable govern. 
ment, where the whole family are governed by the 
same spirit, and the ‘ doing to others as we would 
they should do unto us,’ groweth up as good fruit 
from a good tree: the peace, quietness, and har. 
monious walking in this government is beheld with 
humble reverence to Him who is the author of it, 
and in partaking of the Spirit of Christ, we 
take of that which labours and suffers for the ip. 
crease of this peaceable government among the 
inhabitants of the world. I have felt a labour of 
long continuance that we who profess this peace- 
able principle, may be faithful standard-bearers 
under the Prince of peace, and that nothing of a 
defiling nature, tending to discord and wars, may 
remain among us. 

“‘May each of us query with ourselves, have 
the treasures I possess, been gathered in that wis. 
dom which is from above, so far as has appeared 
to me? 

“« Have none of my fellow-creatures an equitable 
right to any part of what is called mine? 

‘Have the gifts and possessions received by 
me from others, been conveyed in a way free from 
all unrighteousness so far as I have seen? 

“The principle of peace in which our trust is 
only on the Lord, and our minds weaned froma 
dependance on the strength of armies, has appeared 
to me very precious; and I often feel strong de- 
sires, that we who profess this principle, may so 
walk, as to give no just cause for any of our fellow- 
creatures to be offended at us; and that our lives 
may evidently manifest, that we are redeemed 
from that spirit in which wars are. Our blessed 
Saviour in pointing out the danger of so leaning 
on man, as to neglect the leadings of his holy 
Spirit, said, ‘Call no man your father upon the 
earth; for one is your father which is in heaven,’ 
Where the wisdom from above is faithfully fol- 
lowed, and therein we are entrusted with substance, 
it is a treasure committed to our care, in the na 
ture of an inheritance from Him who formed and 
supports the world. In this condition the true 
enjoyment of the good things of this life is under- 
stood, and that blessing felt, in which is real 
safety ; this is what I apprehend our blessed Lord 
had in view, when he pronounced, ‘ Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’” 

mentite 

Views of Public Life.—Guizot, the great French 
statesman, gives, in the third volume of his Me- 
moirs, the following estimate of the insufficiency 
and hollowness of public life. It is a modern com- 
mentary on the “ vanity of vanities,” of the wisest 
of ancient monarchs : 

“T have been strongly attached to political life, 
and have applied myself to it with ardor. I have 
devoted to public duties, without hesitation, the 
sacrifice and efforts they demanded from me; but 
these pursuits have ever been far, indeed, from 
satisfying my desires. It is not that I complain 
of the incidental trials. Many public servants 
have spoken with bitterness of the disappoint 
ments they have experienced, the reverses they 
have undergone, the severities of fortune, and the 
ingratitude of men. I have nothing of the kind 
to say, for I have never acknowledged such sentl- 
ments. However violently I may have beet 
stricken, I have never found men more blind of 
ungrateful, or my political destiny more hars 
than I expected. It has given alternately, and ia 
great abundance, its joys and sorrows: such is the 
law of humanity. But it has been in the happiest 
days, and in the most brilliant successes of my 
career, that I have found the inefficiency of publie 
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life. The political world is cold and caleulsting ;|in the outer court travelling Zionward, and|—barytes, lime, salt, and the valuable clays— 


the affairs of government are lofty, and powerfully |seeking a more enduring inheritance amongst a| produce annually about eight and a half millions 
impress the thought ; but they cannot fill the soul, congenial people, sees little to attract him to our|of dollars; and the annual value of all the mine- 
which has often more varied and more pressing borders, for he can discern between the doctrine |ral products is about $225,000,000. The great 
wpirations than those of the most ambitious poli-|and practice of ancient Friends and modern pro-|coal yield, however, is the most striking item in 
tician. 1t longs for a happiness more intimate, |fessors. And while we are making greater efforts | these figures. Were the duty on coal removed, 
more complete, and more tender than that which |than formerly, external to the Society, in philan-|John Bull could spare us enough to bring down 


all the labours and triumphs of active exertion |thropic enterprises, some of which it may be right 
and public importance can bestow. What I know |for us to engage in, yet there remains the indis- 
to-day, at the end of my race, I have felt when it|putable fact of our Meetings for Worship and 
began, and during its continuance : even in the| Discipline being but thinly attended. Were we 
midst of great undertakings domestic affections |animated by the godly zeal so conspicuous in our 
form the basis of life ; and the most brilliant career|worthy predecessors, we should, as they did, 
has only superficial and incomplete enjoyment if ajresort more fully and frequently to these meet- 
stranger to the happy ties of family and friend-/ings to wait upon the Lord, to be endued with 
ship.” power from on high, and to experience a renewal 
7" , of spiritual strength, enabling us to do our day’s 
____ From © The British Friend.” —_|work in the day. It is here that we should look 
Bifect of Alterations in Church Discipline |» the primary evidence of returning life, rather 
Deak Frienp :—It is well known that much |than in external manifestations of activity, which 
dissatisfaction exists in some quarters with the/may, and often do, co-exist with great spiritual 
alterations recently made in the Queries and the|\deadness. Hence a decline in the attendance of 
Book of Extracts, and it is scarcely to be expected | our religious meetings, affords unmistakable evi- 
that this dissent should not be more decidedly | dence that we do not feel the need of that hea- 
demonstrated; indeed some Friends have con-|yenly food, which nourishes the soul to eternal 
sidered it to be their duty to cease the attendance | ife, and that the love of the world has too largely 
of Meetings for Discipline, while others who do|supplanted the love of our heavenly Father. 

attend, refuse to be appointed as representatives! Jnnovations in doctrine and practice are rife 
to the several meetings, yet withal believe it in-|amongst us, and while these exist, the faithful 
cumbent upon them in these meetings to testify! watchmen upon the walls of our Zion dare not 
against anything calculated to weaken or subvert keep silence. The kingdom of God is first pure, 
the original principles and testimonies most surely | then peaceable; and how much soever we may 
believed amongst us. Without presuming to say \ easton peace in our day, and to shun the troubled 
which of these two courses is the right one, 1| waters of controversy, there can be no solid peace 
cannot but think the latter is fraught with many jor security, nor any great accession of true con- 
advantages, seeing that unity is the thing aimed foane to the church to be looked for, but in the 
at, I trust by all, and as true unity can only be/jrestoration to their ptimitive integrity of those 
which 

jour forefathers in religious profession were calle 


——— se 


found in ° standing fast in one spirit, with one | principles of “ pure and undefiled religion” 
nind striving together for the faith of the gospel ;” 


by attending these meetings and acting in this|upon, in the authority of the great Head of the 


spirit, we do individually our part in endeavouring | church 
to “strengthen the things that remain and are Thy si 
ready to die,” and to re-establish our Discipline 
on its ancient and original foundation—* the ain 
name, power, and peaceable spirit of our Lord| How the Earth Yields Riches.—An official 
Jesus Christ, which is the alone true authority in| statement of the mineral wealth of Great Britain 
all our meetings, for without Him we can do|has just appeared in London, and from it we 
nothing.” | gather the following interesting statistics of what 
“Let every one be fully persuaded in his own |the earth yields for the enrichment of the British 
mind,” and while unity of action is highly to be | people. 


, especially to proclaim and vindicate.— 
neere friend, ‘ 
10th month, 1863. 


ak. 


There are over 3,088 collieries in ope- 


appreciated, let us ever bear in mind that indi-|ration, employing over a quarter of a million of! 


vidual conviction should be left free to develope | persons—including seven thousand women. The 
itself in the light which makes manifest the mind | largest quantity of coal produced in any one year, 
of Truth ; for although we may not all at once be| was 83,635,214 tons. This was in 1861. The 
brought to a literal uniformity, there will be an|average export of coal from England is about 
identity of purpose—“ a diversity of operations, |7,000,000 tons a year. Of iron seven and a half 
but the same spirit.” And as Isaac Penington | millions of tons were smelted last year, but 36,270 
well observes, “‘ The way is one—Christ the truth|tons besides were imported. The value of the 
of God, and he that is in the faith, and in the! pig iron produced last year was nearly £10,000,000, 
obedience to that light which shines from the|or $50,000,000. There are 230 copper mines in 
Spirit into the heart of every believer, hath a taste |the kingdom, of which 201 are in Cornwall and 
of the one heart and of the one way, and know-| Devonshire, and they produced in the year 1862 
eth that no variety of practices (which is of God)!over 224,000 tons of ore; but this gave only 
can make a breach in the true unity. This is the} 14,843 tons of fine copper after refining. The tin 
one way, for every one to be subject to that light|mines yielded more in 1862 than in previous 
of Christ’s Spirit which he hath received from | years, the aggregate product having been 14,127 
Christ; and every one keeping there, there is | tons of ore, worth, after refining, $5,000,000; 
so one heart kept in the midst of all the variety |but there is a prospect that the Cornish mines 
and diversity of practices. And the unity being | will yield still more largely this year. Tin has 
S| : 
thus kept, all will come into one outwardly also|been obtained for more than two thousand years 
at length, as the light grows in every one, and as|in Cornwall and Devonshire, and yet the mines 
every one grows into the light; but this must/are more fruitful than ever. The lead mines 
patiently waited for from the hand of God,|yield nearly a hundred thousand tons a year, and 
(who has the right way of effecting it, and who|the silver extracted from the lead ore in one 


alone can do it,) and not harshly and cruelly | year (1852) amounted to 686,123 ounces. Small 
attempted by the rough hand of man.” |quantities of gold have been found from time to 
he present aspect of our Society is, to my 


: time; one mine last year produced five thousand 
mind, far from encouraging. ‘The lone pilgrim|oances, worth about $100,000. Earthy miuerals 


the prices of the speculators. 


Self must be Mortified, that Judgment may be 
brought forth unto Victory—We have seen in 
our day, that where the deadly wound im the 
beast, or beastly nature, hath been healed, in those 
who have not gone forward through mortification, 
nor patiently waited to see judgment brought 
forth unto victory, they have miscarried, and 
turned from the grace of God into lasciviousness, 
or to embrace the world, and thereby to sell the 
Truth, and themselves too, even their poor souls, 
for their own iniquities. ‘ Behold, for your ini- 
quities have you sold yourselves.”’— George W hite- 

ead. 


a 

Story of a Legacy.—The University Magazine 
contains an amusing “ Digressive Essay on Wills,” 
‘in which are related numerous examples of cu- 
rious wills. The following is a specimen :—“ In 
the year 1796 the following strange circumstance 
|oceurred in connection with a will. Two men, 
who had been left executors to a friend, on ex- 
amining the property, found a scrap of paper on 
\which was written, ‘seven hundred pounds in 
Til.’ This they took in the literal sense, searched 
‘his office, and all the other apartments carefully, 
but in vain. They sold his collection of books 
ito a bookseller near the mews, and paid the lega- 
\cies in proportion to the sum realized. The sin- 
\gularity of the circumstance occasioned them fre- 
|quently to converse about it ; and at last it flashed 
across one of them that amongst the books sold, 
more than seven weeks before, there had been a 
folio edition of Tillotson’s sermon. The proba- 
bility of this being what was alluded to by the 
word ‘Til,’ on the piece of paper, made him im- 
mediately call upon the bookseller who had bought 
ithe books, and ask him if he had still the edition 
lof Tillotson, which had been included in his pur- 
chase. On his reply in the affirmative, and the 
volumes being handed down, he immediately 
re-bought and carried them home. On carefully 
examining the leaves, he found the bank-notes 
isingly disposed in various places, to the amount 
lof 7002. But what is no less remarkable, the 
bookseller informed him that a man at Cambridge, 
ito whom he had sent one of his catalogues, find- 
jing he had this edition on sale, had written and 
idesired it might be sent to him, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and the parcel forwarded by car- 
rier. ‘The books not pleasing the man, they were 
returned, and had remained on a shelf in the shop 
up to the period of this singular recovery.” 


| > e ——_ 

An Important Discovery.—An indelible ink for 
commerce has been invented, that promises to be 
of great value. The best inks in use can be erased 
by one of thecheapest chemicals known, and quite 
an extensive line of fraud has been practised on 
the government, by altering the sums named in 
the draft or check, and substituting a larger sum. 
We have seen two checks, one written with-Ar- 
nold’s ink—the most reliable in use—and one 
| written with the new ink, and both subjected to 
ithe same test; and while that written with Arnold’s 
ink was wholly erased, making the paper as clean 
and white as before any ink was put on, that writ- 
ten with the new ink was as firm and plain as 
when first written. This ink is called “ Trafton’s 
Indelible Fluid,” and can be sold as cheap as 
common ink. It will be used for printing also. 
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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
Chinchona Cultivation in India. 
(Concluded from page 130.) 


1859 efficient measures were taken, which re- 


sulted iu the ee complete success, to the|fully following out the objects of his especial mis- 
ord Stanley and of the able agents|sion in the Republic of Ecuador, the seat of Chin- 

chona succirubra, the most valuable of all the 
It is at this juncture that we have to take up|specics, as affording the largest proportion of the 
the mission of ©. R. Markham, who appears to|febrifugal alkaloids. 
have possessed all the requisite qualifications for|accompanied by difficulty and danger, which it 
His pre-|required all the zeal and perseverance of this en- 
vious acquaintance with a considerable part of the|terprising traveller and botanist to overcome. — 
Chinchona districts of Peru, where however his|(Cross had conveyed the fifteen Wardian cases, as 
former pursuits had no reference to the object| destined for — Spruce, to Ventanis, in the neigh- 
which he was destined afterwards to execute with|bourhood of Limon, after his arrival at which 
so much perseverance and success, gave him a|place the collection of. plants ‘“‘commenced in 
It is evident throughout | earnest. 

the whole of his narrative that C. R. Matkham|— Cross made a pit and prepared the soil tg re- 
possessed a remarkable aptitude for selecting and|ceive the cuttings, of which he put in above a 
acquiring exactly the kind of knowledge required |thousand,” beside layers. In addition to these 


proceedings — Spruce went to the southward to 
collect the seeds of the same precious species, 
Profiting by the failure of the Dutch proceed-|which were now ripe, and the result was the ac- 
ings in Java, which have been alluded to, C. R.| quisition of at least 100,000 well ripened and 
Markham determined to direct his efforts to pro-|dried seeds. 


great credit of 
whom he sent out. 


effectually accomplishing its design. 


considerable advantage. 


for his purpose, and no less judgment in applying 
ie. * * * * 


difficulty, and by no small amount of ingenuity, 
the danger was avoided, and on June Ist, the 


plants were safely deposited in the Wardian cases 
The stimulus had, however, been given, and in|at the port of Islay. 
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In the meantime — Spruce had been success- 


This pursuit was not un- 


A piece of ground was fenced in, and 


Conducting the precious freight 


curing those species which were the most valua-|from Ventanas on a raft to Guayaquil, “‘ — Cross 
ble in their therapeutic qualities: but here it was|arrived with the plants from Limon on December 


necessary to have the assistance of able botanists 


and of judicious practical men, and to employ|to the number of 637.” 


persons to coltect in the different districts to which 
the best species are indigenous. ‘ On December 
17, 1859,”” he says, “we sailed from England, 
and, crossing the Isthmus of Panama, arrived at 
Lima, the capital of Peru, on January 26, 1860.” } 
* * * * * * 

It was on March 2nd that the expedition landed | 
at Islay, and on the Gth they started on their long 
and perilous journey. We cannot follow step by | 
step the progress of the expedition; but the de- 
tails given by C. R. Markham are exceedingly 


* 


18th, and established them in the Wardian cases 
The opposition of the 
government was too tardy to prevent the success- 
ful transportation of the treasure, which was safe 
on the Neilgherry Hills, at the very time when 
the legislature of Ecuador issued a prohibition to 
all persons, whether native or foreign, to make 


\collections of plants, cuttings, or seeds of the 


Quina tree. 
The Greybarks, Chinchona nitida, micran- 
tha, &e., were the particular object of — Pritch- 


Peru, and he appears to have executed it with 


of the Chinchona genus, and under whose care the 
cultivation would be commenced with the best 
possible guarantees of its success. d 
this object in view, we landed at the port of 
Calicut on the coast of Malabar, on October 7th, 
1861.” 


ett’s mission to the Huanoco district in Northern|is about the same. 






- With 


The Neilgherries are acknowledged to be the 


most salubrious district in the whole of India, 
Its stations, Ootacamund, Kotageri, and Coonoor, 
are the favorite resorts of invalids, and the varied 
climates which are produced by their different 
elevations afford every degree of bracing or of 
soft air which can be desired, with a clearness 
and purity which are most healthful not only to 


the human constitution, but to vegetation. To 
Ootacamund, then, the principal of these stations, 
the plants and seeds, destined in all probability 
to be the parents of millions of future denizens of 
this delightful region, were now to be transmitted. 

In selecting the sites suited to the different 
species, it was necessary to assimilate them as near! 
as possible to those in which they flourish best 
amongst their native mountains; and this not 
only with respect to elevation, but to soil, tem- 
perature, humidity, and other important elements 
in successful cultivation. The practical expe- 
rience and judgment of William M’ Ivor were here 
of the greatest value. He had, previously to 0. 
R. Markham’s arrival, selected a site for the 
highest plantation in a wooded ravine or shola at 
the back of the hills which rise above the Gov- 
ernment Gardens. 

“The Dodabetta site, being four or five degrees 
warmer than Ootacamund, throughout the year, 
hasa temperature, on the whole, somewhat warmer 
than the lofty regions where those species of Chin- 
chona grow, for the cultivation of which, this 
position is selected. The elevation above the sea 
exactly corresponds, and the amount of humidity 
The character of 
the scenery and vegetation very closely resembles 


interesting, and his remarks on the present and|much success. Plants and seeds of the species|that of the Pajonal country between the valle 


future of the vast country to which his researches | 
were principally directed, are of great impor- 
tance: indeed the whole record of his journey 
forms one of the most captivating books of travels 
of the present day. After long, laborious, and 
dangerous journeyings, in which hunger, illness, 
and the enmity of those who were ioterested, or 
fancied themselves so, in preventing the accom- 
lishment of the object of the mission, C. R. 
Markham and his indefatigable associates suc-| 
ceeded in procuring a considerable number of| 
plants of the most valuable species of Chinchona, | 


sent to Lima. 


operations undertaken for the important purpose 
of procuring and transporting to India the most 
valuable species of the bark-producing trees; and 
whilst they reflect the greatest credit on C. R. 
Markham, by whom the various operations were 
organized, and by whose personal efforts a large 





The collection of Caravayan plants amounted to 
529. 

“On May 11th, —Weir completed the pack- 
ing of the plants, and we were preparing for the 
journey up into the pajonales on the following 
day, having previously fixed on the Calasaya 
trees from which we intended to obtain a supply 
of seeds in August, wheu Gironda (his hitherto 
friendly host,) received an ominous letter from 
Don José Mariano Bobadilla, the Aleade Munici- 
pal of Quiaca, ordering him to prevent me from 


portion of them were carried out, warm praise is 
also due to his coadjutors, — Spruce, Dr. Taylor, 
— Pritchett, — Cross, and — Weir, by whose 
zealous and indefatigable co-operation the great 
object of the mission was effected. We have al- 
ready stated that the Neilgherry Hills were con- 
sidered by Dr. Royle as the locality most favoura- 
ble fer the successful cultivation of Chinchona. 
C. R. Markham’s acquaintance with the climate, 


the genus, led him to the same conclusien; and 
it was to this part of India that the plants and 





taking away a single plant, to arrest both myself| 


seeds obtained by him and his coadjutors were 


and the person who had acted as my guide, and | now to be transported. 


send us to Quiaca. I found that an outcry 
against my proceedings had been raised 


“ Here are to be found,” says C. R. Markham, 


J -|‘a climate, an amouut of moisture, a vegetation, 
and that the people of Sandia and Quiaca had|and an elevation above the sea, more analogous to 


been excited by assertions that the exportation of | those of Chinchona forests in South America than 
Cascarilla seeds would prove the ruin of them-|can be met with in any other part of India. Ln 


selves and their descendants.’’. 


. Taking leave, therefore, of Gironda, after writ-| Neilgherries, there were the necessary conveni- 
ing a strong protest to the Alcade of Quiaca, the | ences for propogating plants and raising seedlings ; 


yielding this variety of bark were obtained and|of Sandia and Tampota in Caravaya, where 


shrub Calisaya flourishes. The site is protected 


A second expedition of — Cross to Loxa, for| by rising grounds from the cold northerly winds, 
the especial purpose of obtaining the seeds of}and the temperature became warmer as we a& 
Chichona condaminea, completed the various} cended through the wood.” 


These circumstances, and the analogous char- 
acter of the Flora of the Dodabetta ravine to that 
of the loftier parts of the native Chinchona region, 
determined the choice of this site for the species 
which require such conditions. Similar consid- 
erations led to the selection of stations for other 
species; but the site above mentioned may be 
considered as the most important, as it will be 
used as an experimental and central plantation by 
William M’Ivor, who is there successfully raising 
plants for future distribution over various parts 
India and elsewhere. * . * * ° 

It appears from the latest of these reports that 
the total number of plants of eleven species of 
Chinchona amounts to 157,704. “The num- 


soil, and other attributes of the native country of|ber of plants planted ‘out during last month be 


ing 5,647, making a total of 41,397 perma 
inently planted out in the plantations. The in 
crease by propagation during the month is 12,565.” 
It appears from the same document that the dis- 
tribution of plants to other localities has already 
commenced, the number sent out being 2,628, 
while the interest which this object of commere 

adventure has already excited is strikingly show® 
by the fact that about 50,000 plants are already 


the Government Gardens at Ootacamund on the|bespoken; ‘‘and when it is remembered,” say$ 


party proceeded on their hasty journey to Sandia,|/and in William G@. M’Ivor, the superintendant, 
where they arrived on the 15th, and found things|was to be found a zealous, intelligent, practical 


there in a very alarming state. With extreme|gardener, who had carefully studied the botany|tensively taken up by private enterprise.” 


William M’Ivor, “that no public advertisement 
has been made of the intention of the Govert- 
ment to dispose of the plants, this fact clearly ¢* 
tablishes that Chinchona cultivation will be ex 
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Present Ease at the Expense of True Peace.—| Religion of Sentiment rather than of Experience.| Of the facts set forth in each, we have been 
The main and proper business of every traveller, |—A religiou adopted from study and reason, andjapprized at different times, and from different 
who would succeed in his journey, is to keep close |stored in the memory, is, after all, so far as the}sources, and we have no doubt of their being cor- 
to his guide, whether the road be joyous or more|individual is concerned, mere opinion, unstable|rectiy stated by the authors of these communuica- 
sflicting. Sometimes, by endeavouring to take|and fluctuating, wanting in that clear and certain) tions, so far as they go. It must be a source of 
ashorter, and at other times an easier path, peo-|conviction which springs from heartfelt expe-)sorrow to every true-hearted Friend, that such 
Je have insensibly wandered away, and gone on|rience, and without that hold upon the conduct|things are going on within our shattered Society ; 
without going forwards, and their mistake been|which marks the faith of the true disciple. Notjand to feel that these are but a slight exhibit of 
fatal. Sometimes a smooth path has, by its seem-|being grounded on the inward work of Christ/the natural fruit, steadily maturing, of the “ de- 
ing straight direction, and contiguity to the right |upon the soul, this religion of sentiment, rather| generate plant of a strange vine” that has been 
one, diverted us from arduous labour, and we have |than of experience, does not make obedience in|brought in amongst us, to take the place of the 
been induced to choose present ease, at the ex-|the day of small things the essential condition of|‘ noble vine, wholly a right seed” which the Lord 
pense of true peace ; and the danger of final mis-| greater attainments ; but rather reasons away these| planted, and prepared room for, and didst cause to 
carriage hath been hid for a time, but at last ap-|little requisitions of duty, as things of small ac-|take deep root within our religious Society. — 
peared with awful weight ; happy where timelyjcount; and so tramples under foot the cross of} ‘There are, as we well know, not a few within 
enough to retrieve the mistakes resulting from |Christ, and consents to an alliance with the spirit,|the different Yearly Meetings, who see these 
former indolence or inattention. We live in aljand the pursuits, the maxims, and the manners of| things in their true light, and mourn that so many 
benumbing climate, and every hour brings with |the world.—An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines. | of the members are content to fall so greatly short 
ita torpedo, to stupefy our right hand.— Samuel —__+>+—__ of the dignity and stability manifested by the So- 
Fothergill. Pride in Fowls.—Fowls have plenty of vanity|ciety in days gone by; being ashamed of the nar- 
and pride. They are very sensible to admiration|row path, and the self-denying doctrines of the 
Wounds of the Heart not Fatal.—The preval-| from man, and miss accustomed notice. A prize] gospel that their forefathers maintained before the 
ent idea that all wounds of the heart are neces-|bird knows itself. The queen of the poultry-|world, and copying after a system, conformed to a 
sarily and immediately fatal, is quite erroneous.| yard must eat first, and stand by the king at feed- 


lower standard of christian duty and attainments. 
Many instances are on record, (among others,|ing time. She resists any invasion upon her|These sorrowing ones may often feel solitary, al- 


that of Bill Pool, the pugilist, shot in a political |rights, and will have a precedence in all things.|most powerless, and greatly discouraged, thinking 
brawl in New York some years ago,) of individu-|Indeed, precedence in the court-yard seems as|there is no ear open to hear expostulation, entreaty, 
als surviving wounds of the heart for many days.| valued as at earthly courts. Age and priority of|or argument, and therefore they can do little or 


An item is now going the rounds, of a female|residence in the yard, not less than size and|no good by any testimony they can bear to the 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, who, having stabbed herself|strength, constitute right to precedence. 


No|truth or against error. But is there not danger 
in the heart with a dirk, lived five days after the|dowager ever treated young chits of girls more|to themselves from letting in such a persuasion? 
deed ; not, however, to the amazement of the sur-|contemptuously then the senior hen treats her|Their strength and preservation consist in keep- 
geons, as is added, for they must have been well|juniors. One has heard of a Swiss cow which|ing steadily to their posts, and with humility and 
aware of the possibility of such an occurrence. |died of vexation when her bell was taken from|christian firmness, as ability is vouchsafed, in 
That not only a temporary respite from death,|her. So did a hen of mine, long mistress of the|maintaining the precious principles and testi- 
but actual recovery, may attend such injuries, is| poultry-yard, die of smothered pride, when a new|monies which Friends have professed from the 
more difficult of proof, because recovery prevents |queen-hen, partner to a new king, (a pair I bought|beginning. An evemy is always materially aided 
the substantiation of the diagnosis by post mortem |at a poultry show,) came into my enclosure. ‘The|when the ranks are broken by deserters. 
investigation, and, consequently, a doubt remains jrival queens eyed each other for a moment stead-} While busily occupied and pleased with the new 
as to whether the heart was really wounded. But/fastly, then rushed to the combat. The new-|plans for acquiring religious knowledge, and mul- 
animals have been killed in whose hearts shots |comer, though the old hen fought bravely, was|tiplying proselytes to their faith, many may show 
and bullets have been found imbedded, with the\the stronger. Mrs. Mercury, as we called the|little disposition to consider how widely they are 
wound quite healed, and record is not wanting of|old hen, from the winglike featherings on her}departing from “ the good old way” of Friends, or 
the discovery of scars upon the hearts of human|legs, never attempted to try her chance again,|to look forward to the condition into which their 
beings, indicating the previous -existenee and|succumbed in a melancholy manner, and after a|present course, if continued, must finally land 
healing of wounds. few day’s moping, gave up the ghost.—“ Cocks|them ; but the legitimate sequences will continue 

An English newspaper records a recent and|and Hens,” in Ali The Year Round. to develope more and more fully, showing the di- 
striking instance of complete recovery from a vergence between the truth of the gospel as held 
stab inflicted upon a boy fourteen yearsold,which| The Greatness and Glory of the World.—The| by Friends, and these new views, more strikingly ; 
penetrated the heart. After living three months,|more those who love the humble path of Jesus,|and as many have had their eyes opened to the 
the youth died quite suddenly. The attendant! see of the greatness and glory of this world, and|cause, by seeing the fruit already produced, so, 
physician ‘‘ deposed to being called to deceased | how empty and vain it is, the more they will be}we may hope, others—really deceived, and not 
ou Friday morning, and he died in the afternoon.| constrained to draw nigh unto him, who is their| unsound in themselves—may come to be similarly 
He made a post mortem examination, and on the dignity and their riches, and will finally be their favoured, and join in the suffering and patient 
left breast saw a cicatrix, which he traced to the everlasting glory.— William Savery. labour necessary to bring about a reformation. 
heart. He found that the right ventricle had The “prisoners of hope,” scattered here and 
been penetrated quite through, that it was healed,| If ever we attain to sit down with the Captain|there in various portions of the Society, have need 
but the substance thinned. On further examining |of our salvation in his kingdom, we must, for the|of patience as well as watchfulness unto prayer, 
the body, he found the lungs congested, an effu-|joy set before us, despise the shame and endure|lest they enter into temptation, and should be 
sion of blood on the brain, thereby giving un-|the cross. carried off from their posts, or begin to smite their 
doubted indication that the death was one of fellow-servants, because their Lord delayeth his 
apoplexy. He believed that the thinning of the 
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The wound, (inflicted with an ordinary pen-knife, 


produced, ) was given in aslanting direction. Had| We have copied into our present number two 
it been straight, death would have been instanta-|communications which appear in the Twelfth 
neous.” month numberof The British Friend ; one allud- 
The fact is, that an injury to the heart from a|ing to the “ Effect of Alterations in Church Dis- 
bullet or knife, which is of such a character as|cipline,” which have been gradually developing 
net to allow the free escape of blood from the|in Great Britain, since the well known changes 
organ, will not cause immediate death, and if the| were effected there; and the other, a letter from a]of the present state of things in the Society, faith- 
cavity of the organ be not penetrated, or if the| Friend living at Richmond, Indiana, containing, | fully warned Friends against admitting the spread 
opening be so oblique, as, by its valvular nature, !among other things, some account of the meeting] of unsound opinions, and earnestly urged the main- 
to quite prevent the escape of blood, a complete|for young people, held during the week of the| tenance of an unflinching testimony against them, 
recovery is by no means impossible, as the case| Yearly Meeting convened at that place last Ninth| were favoured to see, and repeatedly declared, that 
cited demonstrates. —Boston \ month.  jafter a time of falling away from the faith and 


Society and favoured it to see clearly, and to pro- 
wulgate the truths of the gospel in their purity 
and their spirituality, will not allow it to be cast 
away, or any of the doctrines and testimonies 
which Friends have ever maintained, to be lost 
sight of. 

Many of the gifted instruments of the genera- 
tion now nearly passed away, who saw the approach 
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practices of Friends, there would be a renewed 
outpouring of the Day Spring from on high, and 
many would be brought in, as from the highways 
and hedges, who would repair the waste places, 
and restore the ancient landmarks. 

There are, we trust and believe, among the 
younger members in the Socicty, those who are 
prepared and preparing by the Head of the Church 
for the work He designs to accomplish in our 
midst. These, amid the great creaturely activity 
going on around them, are bearing the yoke in 
their youth; they sit alone and keep silence be- 
cause they have borne it upon them, putting their 
mouths in the dust, if so be there may be hope ; 
and in His time, they will undoubtedly hear the 
command, arise and build. 

Nevertheless, what is going on around us, brings 
home the truth and aptness of the observations of 
the late John Barclay : “ How awful do the times 
appear in which we live, and how awfully critical 
is our standing among the various professions 
around us.” “ How loose, how crude, how mixed 
are the views of many: how accommodating, how 
shifting is the ground they stand upon : how lofty 
and superficial is their edifice, though beautiful 
and apparently solid also. ©! for more humilia- 
tion, fasting, waiting. O! for less activity, less 
self-conceit, less taking of the name of Christ in 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreign.—News from England to the 16th ult. The 
Paris Moniteur publishes the replies of the Germanic 
Confederation, Denmark and Greece, to the invitation to 
the proposed Congress of nations. They are all accept- 
ances, concluded in flattering terms to the French Em- 
peror. The Austrian government has forwarded a note 
to Paris, definitely declining to take part in the Congress. 
The reply of Russia expresses an ardent desire for the 
pacification of Europe by an understanding between the 
sovereigns, but says, it is indispensable that the Emperor 
of the French should define the questions upon which an 
understanding would have to be arrived at, and the 
basis upon which such understanding should be estab- 
lished. It is reported that, at a Cabinet Council held at 
Copenhagen on the 9th ult., it was resolved that in order 
to avoid a conflitt, the Danish troops should evacuate the 
towns in Holstein, which the German troops intend oc- 
cupying. The Saxon and Hanoverian contingents were 
expected to enter Holstein in a few days, as the army of 
execution of the Frankfort Diet. The Swedish Diet 
closed on the 8th ult. The king, in a speech, said, “ Our 
interests are not immediately threatened, but they are 
connected with the maintenance of peace and the rights 
of nations. The Swedish nation feels a deep sympathy 
and sorrow for the dangers which impend over the king 
and people of Denmark.” The pirate Alabama was 
cruising in the East India waters. A telegram from 
Alexandria states, that the American ship Winged Racer, 
which left Manilla on the 7th of Tenth month, for New 
York, and the ship Amanda, bound to Falmouth, had 
been captured and burned by the Alabama off Java 
Head. The Japanese Damios have decided by a vote of 
65 to 47, that there was no ground for declaring war 
against the foreigners. The schooner City of Norwich, 
had shipped twelve hundred slaves from Whydah, Africa, 
and got safely away. Disturbances have again broken 
out in India. The hill tribes had risen against the 
British rule, and attacked the forces under Gen. Cham- 
berlain with great determination,—they were, however, 
repulsed. The report of the cotton crop in the north- 
west provinces of India is unfavourable. The London 
money market was without essential change. Money 
was in active demand, but there was no undue pressure. 
The Liverpool market for cotton and breadstuffs, was 
quiet, without much change in prices. Consols 91. 

Unirep States.—Congress adjourned from the 23d ult. 
to the 5th inst. In the Housé of Representatives, the 
Post-office appropriation bill was made the special order 
for the 6th inst. A resolution was reported requesting 
the First Controller of the Treasury to suspend all pro- 
ceedings in the case relating to the claim of Cormack & 
Ramsey, involving about two million dollars on account 
of carrying the mail, until the further action of Congress. 
Adopted by a vote of 110 to 36. All the papers in the 
case were then referred to the Court of Claims. Ten 


thousand copies of the memorial of the National Canal 
Convention were ordered to be printed. The bill pre- 
viously reported to pay the officers and men called out 
for home defence in the Department of Missouri, was 


cent. premium. United States six per cents, 1881, 110, 
Balance in the New York Sub-Treasury, $30,564,764, 
Middlings cotton, 81 a 82 cts. Superfine State flour 
$6.20 a $6.35. Shipping Ohio, $7.40 a $7.55. Balti” 


passed. The bill appropriates $700,000. The Military| more flour, $7.60 a $8. Chicago spring wheat, $1.44 


Appropriation bill was taken up and passed, the House 
refusing to refer it to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Johnson, of Pennsylvania, offered a resolution to the 
effect that the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania having 
declared the conscription act unconstitutional, and there- 
fore null and void, it is the duty of the Executive Depart- 
ment either to acquiesce in this decision or to bring the 
question at once before the Supreme Court of the United 
States for final adjudication. The resolution was laid 
on the table by a vote of 80 to 43. In the Senate a select 
committee of nine members, on the Pacific Railroad, was 
appointed. The conscription act has been under discus- 
sion, and various amendments have been adopted. One 


which proposed to exempt ministers of the various re-| 


ligious denominations, was rejected by a large vote. 

Immigration.—The number of alien passengers arrived 
at the port of New York from First month lst, to 
Eleventh month 30th, 1863, was 146,519, viz: from Ire- 
laud, 86,691 ; Germany, 32,801; England, 18,893, other 
parts of the world, 8,134. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 282. Deaths of 
soldiers, 11; of consumption, 32; croup, 14; diptheria, 
18; malignant typhus, and typhoid fevers, 29; old age, 
10. 

Southern Items.—It appears to be the belief at Rich- 
mond, that Jefferson Davis will soon make a decided 
change in the whole rebel government, and in the army. 
The policy of the entire repudiation of the Confederate 
currency is proposed and finds advocates. It is now of so 
little value that $200 is required in Richmond to pay for 
a barrel of flour. The rebel Congress has before it the 
important question of finance and ways and means. 
Rebel despatches show that General Longstreet has not 
left Tennessee. He has been reinforced. A despatch 
from Meridan, Miss., states that General Johnston’s army 
was in motion, it was believed, for the purpose of join- 
ing Gen. Hardee in Northern Georgia. A Dalton des- 
patch, of the 27th, says, that Gen. Johnston has assumed 
the chief command in that quarter. 

The War.—Owing to the inclemency of winter, mili- 
tary operations appear to be in a great measure sus- 
pended. In Virginia, a body of Federal troops penetrated 
to Salem, Roanoke county, on the 16th ult., and destroy- 
ed the depots on the Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, 
with a large quarftity of wheat, corn and army supplies. 
Several bridges were also burned, and a portion of the 
railroad destroyed. The dates from Charleston harbor 
are to Twelfth month 24th. Up to that time no event 
of importance had occurred, and there was no immediate 
prospect of active operations. The Ironsides and moni- 
tors were lying safe at their ancharage. The alleged 
publication in the Richmond papers of injuries sustained 
by them, in an attempt to enter the harbor, was un- 
founded. A letter dated at Beaufort, S. C., on the 22d 
ult., says, that an expedition was on the point of start- 
ing, but that its destination was unknown. The rebel 
steamer Chatham has been captured off the coast of 
Georgia. There is no prospect of any early movement 
by the Army of the Potomac. The town of Culpepper 
is held by a strong detachment from it. Advices from 
Texas state that General Washburn has started for La- 
vacca and Indianola, with a large force, and that both 
those places have probably fallen into his hands. In 
Arkansas, a decided reaction seems to be in progress. 
Union meetings, largely attended, are being held through- 
out the State, at which resolutions are adopted endors- 
ing without reserve all the acts of the United States 
Government for the suppression of the rebellion, and re- 
commending that a State convention be called for reor- 
ganizing the State government without the institution 
of slavery. Since the occupation of Little Rock, about 
seven thousand citizens of Arkansas have come in and 
declared their allegiance, and five thousand of this num- 
ber have joined the Union forces. In the Indian terri- 
tory, several of the Choctaw chiefs have abandoned the 
Confederate alliance, and expressed their desire to avail 
themselves of the amnesty offered by the President’s 
Proclamation. 

The Siege of Charleston.—The Richmond Ezaminer of 
the 28th, contains Charleston despatches of the 25th, 
26th, and 27th ult. The bombardment had been renewed 
with increased violence, and had caused some destruc- 
tion of life in the city, and the burning of a number of 
buildings. General Gilmore was erecting a battery on 
the extreme end of Cumming’s Point, and the rebels kept 
up a fire from their batteries upon the working parties 
engaged upon it. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th inst. Mew York.—American gold 52 per 


$1.47 ; amber Michigan, $1.60. Barley, $1.42. Oats, 93 
a 94 cts. Rye, $1.29 a $1.31. Mixed corn, $1.28 a $1.29, 
Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $6 a $6.50; extra and 
family, $7 a $7.75 Prime red wheat, $1.63 a $1.65. 
white, $1.75 a $1.90. Rye, $1.37 a $1.40. New corm 
$1.12 a $1.13. Oats, 86 cts. Clover seed, $7.75 a $3, 
Timothy, $3. Flaxseed, $3.15. The offering of beef. 
cattle reached only 1600 head. Prices ranged from $7 
to $11.50, most of the sales were from $8 to $10, Of 
hogs, 3850 were sold at from $8 to $9.50 per 100 Ibg, 
Sheep sold at 5 to 6 cts. gross. The sales at the Phils. 
delphia cattle markets, during the year 1863, are reported 
as follows: beeves, 103,150; cows, 6,905 ; hogs, 174,370; 
sheep, 275,100. The number of beeves sold is 25,630 
greater than in 1862, that of hogs sold is 31,630 legs 
than in the same year. Baltimore.—Howard St. flour, 
$7.12 a $7.25. Kentucky white wheat, $1.95 a $1.97, 


White corn, $1.18; yellow, $1.19 a $1.20. St. Lowis— 
Prime wheat, $1.25 a $1.35. Old corn, 92 cts, 


NOTICE. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town, on 
the Ist of the Fourth month next. 

Application may be made to either of the und 
(Farming Committee,) who are to meet at the farm-house 
on Third-day, the 12th of First month, 1864, 

Joun Bexnineton, Glen-Mills P. O., Del. Co., Pa, 

Josuva B. Pusey, Londongrove P. O., Chester Co. 

Aaron Suarp.iess, West Chester, P. O. 

Jor. Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 

Twelfth month 30th, 1863. 


NOTICE. 


A competent Female Teacher wishes a situation ina 
Friends’ School in this city. 
Apply at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A young man competent to act as an Assistant Teacher 
in the school is wanted immediately. 

Application may be made to James Emxen, West 
Chester ; Jon Evans, Springfield ; Josern Scarrereoop, 
413 Spruce street, Philad.; Cuas J. Auten, 304 Arch St 

Twelfth month 22d, 1863. 


WANTED 


By a youth from the country, seventeen years of age, 
a situation in an Apothecary Store, to learn the busi- , 
ness; he has had some months experience in the basi- 
ness. A communication will be attended to immediately. 
Apply at this office. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortsine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from A. Raley, O., $2, vol. 36; from Ann 
Hutton, Pa., $2, vol. 37; from H. Harrison, IIl., $2, vol. 
37; from A. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 37; from G. Macomber, 
Mass., $2, vol. 36; from J. Walker, O., $4, vols. 36 and 
37; from W. Campbell, Pa., $6, to No. 24, vol. 37; from 
J. Rogers, Pa., per W. Blackburn, $5, to No. 27, vol. 
37; from J. Fawcett, Agt., O., for R. B. Fawcett and DL 
Test, $2 each, vol. 36, for James H. Crew, $2, to No. 18, 
vol. 38, for Anna Macy, $2, to No. 21, vol. 36, for Ass 
Ware, $4, vols. 36 and 37, for J. W. Coffee, $5, to No. 
52, vol. 35; from Israel Heald, O., for Isaac Heald, $2, 
vol. 37; from J. W. Foster, R.I., $2, vol. 37. 


Received from A. Raley, O., $3.25 for the Freedmen. 
ee 
—_———— 

Diep, after a protracted illness, on the 8th of Twelfth 
month, 1863, at his residence near Marlton, N. J., Wu- 
Liam Evans, in the 58th year of his age, a beloved mem- 
ber and overseer of Cropwell Particular and Upper Eves 
ham Monthly Meeting. 
diate witianiinnddvibdideninlin 

WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





